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OCTOBER, 1884. 


THE MONTH. 


Tax attention of our readers is called to the fact that our present number has beer 

very materially enlarged, so as to enable us to lay before them a complete report of 
the late Conference at Copenhagen. The exceptional importance of that Conference 
has seemed to us to demand such a step on our part The occasion was, in every | 
aspect of it, a success. Considerable public interest has been dwakened by it; and : 7 
‘Teports, more or less complete, of the proceedings have already been put in circula- a. 
Vion. The fall account we now present will be at once a very serviceable reminder 
to those who were present, and a means of conveying accurate information to those 
who were not. It wil) also be valued, we have no doubt, as a permanent record of a 


most stimulating and useful series of meetings. 


In our last issue we published the annua! Invitation of the Evangelical Alliance 
for the January Week of Prayer. This world-wide and ever-widening concert of 
prayer and praise is increasingly appreciated, and from’ all parts of the world 
communications are received showing that our missionary brethren and others, 
labouring in isolated places, gladly and joyfully enter into this union of prayer. The 
blessed results which follow united meetings during the Week of Prayer are 
frequently seen in revivals of religion among native Christians and others. Will 
~our readers do all in their power to extend the influence of this Prayer-week both at 


home and abroad ? 


With reference to a paragraph: in the August number of Evangelical 
Christendom, in which an appeal from the Swiss Branch was published requesting 
earnest prayer on behalf of all who were suffering in France and Italy from the 
visitation of cholera, the Council of the Alliance earnestly hope that the Lord’s 
people will everywhere, in view of the continued ravages of the pestilence, realize 
the call to humble themselves under the mighty hand of God, and, both in private 
and public, plead earnestly for the sufferers, and that the progress of the disease may 
be stayed, if it be His will. 


The Church Congress has begun its meetings in Carlisle. As that city has not 

in itself the ability to entertain such large numbers as are present on the occasion, 

‘arrangements have been made for hospitality in some of the neighbouring towns 

such as Appleby, Penrith, Keswick, and Cockermouth. The Congress was opened 

on September 30, with service in the Cathedral and two other places of worship. 
The questions for consideration embrace such subjects as are usually dealt with, ite 
both of an ecclesiastical and religious nature. The name of Mr. W. H. Gladstone if pt 


occurs in the programme in connexion with the topic of “ Music as an Aid to Wor- 
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ship.” The Bishop of Winchester is to deal with “ The Advantages of an Estab- 
lished Charch,” and the Bishop of Bedford with “ Overcrowded Dwellings.” In 
the course of the Congress week there is to be a meeting in the Town-hall against 
the traffic in Church livings. 


The Autumnal Session of the Congregational Union will be held in London, ’ 
beginning on the 6th inst. The Rev.-A. MacKennal, 2.,., will preach the sermon, 
and the address will be delivered by Dr. Parker, who is President for the year. The 
discussion, adjourned from the spring meeting, on the social and moral condition of 
Lee abject poor, will be resumed. The Wyclif Centenary, and several subjects of 
more strictly denominational interest, wil! also be dealt with. 2 


The autumnal meeting of the Baptist Union will be held at Bradford. Mr. 
Spurgeon has again been suffering from illness, but we are glad to learn that his 
health has very much improved. His son, Mr. Thomas Spurgeon. occupied the 
pulpit at the Metropolitan Tabernacle with great acceptance, and it is intimated that 
he will publish in a volume the sermons which he preached while occupying his 
father’s place. A large sale is anticipated for the volume. 


A controversy has taken place in the Nineteenth Century between the two re- 
doubted champions of modern views—Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Frederick 
Harrison. The latter of these more especially reprosents Positivism, and the former 
Evolutionism. Mr. Harrison has been celebrating the glories of his system on the 
anniversary of the death of its founder, Auguste Comte. This is the “ religion of 
Humanity,” which is to take the place of Christianity. According to Mr. Spencer, 
however, this so-called religion of Humanity is no religion at all. The attempt to 
substitute the idea of humanity for God has proved a failure’ Henceforth, there- 
fore, the Positivist must abandon worship in every form. We can do without it, so 
we are told. “ Mankind can do very well by means of human education, human 
morality, and the sense of practical duty to our fellow-beings.” So Mr. Harrison 
thinks, but if the experiment be ever trietl, it will prove a most disastrous failure. 


. The new institution at Oxford which has been established mainly by the 
1 vigorous efforts of Canon Liddon is expected to be opened during the present 
i month. Three professors have been appointed under the modest designation of 
Bis librarians-residentiary. They are all clergymen. The Evangelical party in the 
Sk Church of England do not regard the enterprise with any sympathy, but rather with 
apprehension, as it is likely to add increased influence to views to which they are 
altogether opposed. 


The Rev. Edwin Hamilton Gifford, p.v., has been appointed to the Canonry of 

\ St. Paul’s and Archdeaconry of London, as successor to the late Bishop Piers 
| Claughton. Dr. Gifford has held the position of Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 

: of London. He is one of the contributors to the “ Speaker’s Commentary,” having 

; written the portion on the Epistle to the Romans. He is described as being “an 

i | old-fashioned High Churchman.” 


| A considerable sensation has been produced by a sermon preached by the Rev. 
F. G. Lee, Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. 
i anniversary services held in connexion with the Association for the Promotion of 
the Unity of Christendom. In this extraordinary discourse the Church of England 
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was ridiculed as a separate communion, and the preacher wound 


Wesley were inspired by God.” The object of the Association is evowedly to re-unite 
the Church of England to that of Rome. It may well be asked in 
can sach men have their place in the Protestant Church of England ? 


The Report of the Tharkagiving Fund in connexion with the Wesleyan 
Methodists has been issued. The sum arrived at was at first £204,000. It was 
afterwards resolved to increase the amount to £300,000. Promises have been 
received to an extent even higher than that figure, and the fund, as paid actually, 
reaches £297,518. Our Wesleyan friends deserve to be most heartily congratulated 
on the success of this great enterprise. It has removed the discouragement and 
apprehension which had been caused by the embarrassing increase of debt in con- 
nexion with their various efforts. Now they may thank God and take courage. 


We have reason to be profoundly thankful that, in the good providence of God, 
the cholera has been kept from our shores. In Italy, -especially in Naples, its 
appearance was followed by a dreadful scare among the inhabitants. The idea took 
possession of the minds of the people that the doctors were administering poison. 
The conduct of King Humbert has been most heroic and praiseworthy. He visited 
the hospitals, even to the worst wards, and spoke kindly to the sufferers, running 
the risk of catching the disease, but determined to show his people his kind feeling 
and sympathy for them, and to set them an example of courage and humanity. 
The effect of such conduct on the part of the Sovereign has been most excellent. 
The panic was.allayed, and all classes of the people Were stirred ap to use all the means 
necessary for relieving the sufferers and coping with the pestilence. King Humbert 
has done more to secure the stability of his throne than he would have accomplished 
by State policy or war, and no doubt he has also the sweet satisfaction of an approv- 
ing conscience, In him we see an exemplification of the mercy of which the poet 
says that “ it becomes the throned monarch better than his crown.” 


Some letters, signed “A Villager,” have appeared which have called attention 
to the wants and sufferings of our rural population. Though it was impossible they 
could produce the sensation caused by the “ Bitter Ory of Outcast London,” they 
have attracted a good deal of notice, and evoked a considerable correspondence. 
Life in villages has been shown to be under very unhappy conditions, both material 
and moral. House accommodation is wretched ; water often bad ; there is little or 
20 provision for sickness; is low ; social pleasures do wot exist; the 
meanest advantages which are offered in town are absent ; and, in short, the whole 
round of existence.is dull, dreary, and hopeless. The state of morality is what might 
be expected under these unhappy cireumstances. The pictare drawn is a depressing 
_ one. It is not to be supposed that it applies equally to all localities, but it is 

evident that a conse has been made out for investigation, and for the bringing of 


The Congo question thas ‘been before the public attention by the great 
Gat It is proposed that the International 
African Association shall assume the functions of a State, and be recognized as one 
by the Powers, as indeed has been done already virtually by one or two. The great 


T 


their policy “was mot to widen the breach between their own and continental 
Churches, or listen to the uncommon fools who believed that Wyclif, Lather, or 
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world with the tribes inhabiting the vast basin of the Congo, and to prevent the 
imtrodaction of those evils by which so many sboriginal races have been ruined and 
exterminated. It is evident that if these plans can be effectively carried out, they 
will very greatly the welfare of the native races, and very much aid the 
progress of Christian among them. 


The labour traffic in the Pacific has been very keenly discussed, and some 
exposures have been made which show that it has been carried on in a way which 
made it simply a slave-trade in disguise. Some instances of cruelty have been made 
public hardly inferior to the horrors of the middle passage. . There is good reason 
to hope, however, that a considerable improvement has already taken place, and that 
the interests of the native islanders will be better guarded in the fatare by the 
representatives of British authority in those regions of the globe. It is evident 
that a quick eye and a strong hand are needed there. 


Early in September, Mr. Joseph Livesey died in his ninety-first year. He had 
survived for more than half a century from the time when he, aided by six coadjutors, 


had initiated the total abstinence movement at Preston. It was his happy lot to see 


that humble effort extend to world-wide proportions, and carry blessing with it 
wherever it advanced. If Mr. Livesey was not absolutely the first to pledge himself 
to total abstinence, it is quite certain that it was with him it had its origin as a public 
movement. Temperance societies, on the old basis of moderate drinking, had 
accomplished little. The distinctness of the principle in the new movement clothed 
it with a new power. The last few years especially have seen very distinct public 
results of the great crusade against intemperance. The serious and steady reduction 
in the amount of revenue derived from intoxicating liquors proves that we are 
becoming a more sober people. Christians who do not see it to be their duty to 
become total abstainers themselves cannot but rejoice that one of the greatest 
sources of crime and misery has at last been grappled with energetically and, to some 
extent, successfully. Mr. Livesey was a man of great public spirit in other respects 
besides teetotalism. He had been a hand-loom weaver in early life, and had a 
writing-desk afterwards made of pieces of wood from his loom. He was never 
ashamed of having once been very poor, and he always maintained a warm sympathy 
it as a never-to-be-forgotten lesson on the members of 
is family. 


The twenty-second Christian Conference at Perth was held early in September 
under the presidency of Lord Polwarth, The Rev. Thomas Spurgeon delivered an 
address, which was very much appreciated. Dr. Andrew Bonar dealt with the 
subject of “ Drawing near to God.” Dr. Stirling, of Perth, and Professor Heary 

gave an account of their visit to South Africa, Several other well-known 
gentlemen took part in the proceedings. At a breakfast, the value of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations was discussed. Miss Petrie, s.a., of London, 
spoke on the higher education of women, and showed how advantage might be 
taken of the correspondence system for mutual benefit and improvement. The whole 
course of the Conference was characterized by deep and earnest spirituality of feel- 
ing, and it has exerted a most healthful and invigorating influence. 


. The system of “coopers,” or floating grog-shops, in the North Sea, and the evils 
which spring from the presence of this class of vessels with the fishing fleets, have 
been exposed in the public prints. Fishermen go aboard these coopers to get 
tobacco, which they can buy cheap, and drinking and disorder very frequently ensue. 
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It has been suggested that fishermen might be allowed to get their tobacco out of 
bond, so as to lessen the temptation to become customers of these demoralizing 
vessels. The subject is to be discussed at an International Conference, to be held at 
the Hague. The Thames Mission, which takes such an interest in our seafaring popu- 
lation, has bestirred itself in regard to this monstrous evil; and now that the mis- 
chief has become known, we may hope that a remody will be speedily applied. 


The decreo forbidding the Salvation Army to hold any meetings in Berne has 
called forth very severe comment. It is clearly an infraction of the right of citizens 
in a free country to enjoy their own form of religion. Mrs. Josephine Butler has 
written a letter, in which she traces this manifestation of the persecuting spirit to 
the prevalence of social vice in Switzerland. The authorities have taken the side of 
in winning men to a better and purer life. 


The condition of Belgium continues to be mach disturbed. The reactionary 
policy of the Clericals, who wish to put the education of the country back again into 
the hands of the priests, has led to very deep dissatisfaction and strong manifeste- 
tions of public feeling. 


Word has been received thet in withdrawn its aid 
both from the Buddhist priests and temples, and from those which prtfer the Shinto 
form of faith. These are the two prevalent religions in Japan. No doubt this step 


has been taken in consequence of the effect which has been produced by Christian 
teaching. The sudden awakening of Japan is one of the most remarkable features 


of recent years. It has been remarked that Japan is the Great Britain of the East. 
The people have certainly displayed an intelligence and energy which is astonishing, 
considering the isolation in which they had been kept for centuries. If Japan 
becomes a Christian country, as it seems likely to do, it will prove itself a mighty 
power for the extension of the Gospel throughout the more distant regions of the. 
Kast. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE COPENHAGEN CONFERENCE 
OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


BY THE REV. PRINCIPAL CAIRNS, D.D., LL.D. 


Ar the request of the Council, I here give my general views of this important 
_ Conference, all of the sessions of which I have attended, and most of the papers read 
at which I have heard. 

1. My first impression is that of the weight and gravity of the Conference. In 
respect cf numbers it may have been exceeded, and in the central position of the 
place of meeting. Nothing is ever likely to equal the first (icumenical Conference 
held in London in 1851, amidst the excitement of the Great Exhibition; or that in 
Paris in 1855, in the very crisis of the Crimean War; or in Berlin, in 1857, when the 
struggle between the High and Low Church parties was at its turning-point, 
and the King, by his decisive action and memorable reception of the Alliance 
at Potsdam, not only wrote the brightest page in his own chequered life, but 
affected the whole religious future of Germany; or the woaderful gathering 
in New York in 1878, which is still felt to have been the greatest meeting 
ever held om the American continent—among other things, remarkable as, to 
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extent, the birth-place of other gatherings— Pan- Presbyterian, Paa- 
Pan-Methodist—of a less comprehensive, character. In this respect 

Conference is more on the level of those of Geneva, Amster- 
dam, and Bile. Bat, in another point of view, it comes nearer the first-named circle 


2. The second impression which the meeting has left behind is the sense of com- 
pleteness and thoroughness in the work undertaken and effected. The statistical 
details elsewhere given will show the largeness and variety of the representation of 
Christendom as to nations and churches represented in point of numbers, and also of 
gemeral eminence and ability in the representatives. The Australian regions were 
unrepresented, and, to a large extent, the wide mission field; but the fine panoramic 
tL view of Dr. Murray Mitchell, the result of wide-reaching observation, made up for the 
& defect, as did the fresh sketches of Dr. Van Ryn of Missions in the Dutch Colonies, and 

the elaborate report of Dr. Leroi as to Missions among the Jews. In every department 
has never been given im any one meeting. Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
were exhaustively treated in the papers of Dean Vahl, Pastor Ostberg, and Pastors 

, Munch and Storrjohann; Germany, in those of Professor Christlieb, Dr. Baumann, ‘a 
and Pastors Rindfleisch and Hesekiel. The report of Professor Oetli, though it gave 
| rise to some declamations of the Salvation Army, filled up a much felt gap, as did that 
| of Dr. Van Wyk in regard to Holland. Greece was described by Dr. Kalopothakes, 
5 and Spain by Pastor Fliedner; while France and Belgium found their spokesmen 
in Pastor Réoolin, in the brothers Monod, and in Pastor Anet; and Austria 
in Pastor Kotschy. Besides statistical papers and others handling the social ques- 
tien, as in that by Professor Redford, there were essays on points of Christian 
doctrine, as that by Professor Godet on the “ Authority of the New Testament,” and 
of the veteran William Arthur on “Our Lord’s Divinity and Atoning Work,” and of 
Mr. M'‘Cheyne Edgar on the “ Power of Prayer.” In addition to these valuable 
papers, great interest attached to the more apologetic discussions on Science and 
Revelation, especially in regard to Evolution, by Prebendary Anderson, Dr. Conder, 
Dr. Sinclair Paterson, and Dr. Jean Monod ; and the moral and even political side 
was largely reflected in tho treatment of particular Chhristian duties 
virtues, as courage, temperance, single-mindedness, liberality in giving, and 
the revival of family religion and Sabbath observance. The above arrangement of 
every defective, a8 v0 many of the topics ran into each other, and it would not 
ousy uce to apy category the comprehensive of Dr. Sckaff on the 
“ Discord and Concord of Christendom,” or the spirited address, on the sameerening, 
of Theodore Monod on our “Dangers, Duties, and Hopes.” From the opening 
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d of meetings, for it brings into the field of its operations any per- 
& ceptible extent, the Seandinavian group of nations, and thus has a stamp of novelty. 
“ The meeting has already had on them a visible effect, and must have a greater. 
os They have never had amy such fraternization even with the German sad Latheran 
i: type of Christianity, to which they so much more belong. For political reasons this 
- intercourse might now be impossible, but it has been achieved on the wider basis of 
Christian sympathy, and for this, among other considerations, it was desirable that 
F the Alliance meeting should have been held not in Stockholm, bat in Copenhagen. 
: The meeting has in other ways brought the Scandinavian nations within the pale of 
, world-wide affinities, but it will also be valued as having recalled with a healing 
power the great and glorious memories connected with the name of Lather. In 
| Stockholm not only would the attendance have been more limited, but this 
ct smoothing of relations between (iermany and Denmark would have almost vanished © 
out of sight. 
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speeches on the one Saturday evening to the closing appeals on the other, there was 
not only = tone of deep earnestness, but «a strain of honest and vigorous Christian 
thought. Those who in our day imagine that the intellectual standard of Christianity 
is on the decline, fall into s grievous blunder. I have attended this year the great 
celebration of the tercentenary of the University of Edinburgh, as well as the meet- 
ings of the Presbyterian Alliance in Belfast, and of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Copenhagen. Some of the names, such as that of M. De Pressensé, are the same in 
beth ; and other Christian men who were at Edinbargh, and bore noble testimony there, 
would no doubt have repeated it ; so that the scientific or philosophical meeting was 
remarkably in harmony with the distinctively Christian ones, and cannot be contrasted 
with them. Bat it is my fall conviction that the Christian meetings did not in the 
least pale before the assembled science and learning of the century, while in grandeur 
of topic and intensity of moral sympathy they rose to a height which only science and 
philosophy on their Christian side can share. 

8. The next impression which I mention, and which all who came in contact 
with the meetings must hare received, was the sense of the terrible crisis through 
which Christianity is passing in its conflict with error and darkness in ail the leading 
nations of the world. To this sentiment the deepest expression was given in the 
paper of Dr. Christlieb on Wednesday morning, supported more or less by all the 
reports that were read, and by extemporanecous utterances like those of Dr. Marshall 
Lang and many other speakers. I must confess that, for myself, this darkened the 
otherwise bright and exhilarating excursion to Roskilde in the afternoon. The tall 
pillars of the lonely cathedral by the sea-shore, where the kings of Denmark lie 
buried, and which has lasted through all the years of Danish Christianity, seemed, as 
they reverberated with majestic Christian music, which exalted all the incidents of the 
Christian life, to gather around them also the mocking spirits of darkness, threatening 
to involve the Scandinavian with other lands in the common ruin of all human hopes. 
The bright contrast of living Christian faith and joy, which in the preceding open-air 
gathering of the day had burst out in speech and song, and united, in the procession 
back to the Cathedral, the old hymn of the Crusaders with ‘‘ Hold the Fort” and 
other recent melodies, could not wholly remove the depression which still remains. 
I was hardly prepared for such disclosures of the demoniac working of evil, which not 
only in the extreme negative science and materialism of Germany has gone so far, 
and in the dense indifferentism of huge masses, as in Hamburg and Berlin, hardly 
thinks Christianity worth opposing, but which also, in the bitter propaganda of 
Secialism and Nihilism, parodies the best known Christian hymns, and breaks out in 
its savage attacks on the Salvation Army in Switzerland (let what will be said of 
their provocations), among other reasons, through pure hatred of Christianity. A 
minister from Geneva on the last day of the Conference displayed s hymn-book, with 
red covers (the emblem of the Revolution), and read from it caricatures of Luther's 
“‘ Kine Feste Burg,” and other hymns, and original hymns (so called), predicting the 
downfall of all faith and order. I afterwards, to guard my statement, saw the volume, 
which (though printed in Switzerland) is im German; it isin the seventh edition, 
but not for sale. Other speakers confirmed this fact, that the Revolution takes pains 
to show itself, in this way, to be openly anti-Christian. One may grant that many 
social wrongs and inequalities, as in last century, call forth this bitter hatred to the | 
Gospel ; but the facts are not less startling and humbling, and they loudly call on 
Cru to core seme, fom of 
hell upon earth, and an endless millennium of darkness. 


progress in all the conatries represented in the Alliance. This was proved sha 
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a growing retarn to faith in German Switzerland ; by Dr. Van Wyk, as to the sucoces 
of volantary religioas education in Hélland by ali the speakers regarding Denmark — 
and Sweden ; and even in so hard « field of work, by Pastor Storrjohann, of Christiania, 


years, is in advance. The interesting statements of Pastor Fliedner record progress 
even in Spein, and those of Dr. Kalopothakes in Greece, and of Pastor Kotechy in 
Aastria. The terrible details as to intemperance, in the paper of Pastor Rindfleisch, 
of Dantzig, and as to immorality, in those of Dr. Dalton, of St. Petersburg, were 
balanced by cheering statements of the victory of Christian labour in these unpro- 
mising fields. As I did not know that Copenhagen had more public-houses than all 


Sweden and the rest of Denmark together, so I did not know, till Pastor Dalhoff 


and, from other 


alluded to, on Foreign Missions, to which may be added the paper of Dr. White, of the 
Tract Society, on Mission Literature, show that advance is also the watchword there. 
Let me not forget the interesting details on Sunday-schools by Mr. Fountain 
Hartley, and Mr. Croil, of Montreal; nor the various discussions outside the 
Conference, I happened one day, by mistake, to stumble into a large gathering of 
women, which filled at an extra hour the whole of the lower hall of the Bethesda 
meeting-place. I have no doubt @hat progress was reported upon the matter under 
debate, but the very presence of so large a company of representative women 


gathered in a Scandinavian city was itself a sign of progress. 


5. A fifth impression is the evidence furnished by the Conference of the growth 
of religious liberty. The assembly worthily sustained its reputation by protesting 
in forcible but guarded language against the maltreatment of the Salvation Army. 
The allusions on many sides to the rise of Nonconformity in the Scandinavian 
countries, so as to break sometimes in an irritating way the long-cherished Lutheran 
uniformity, and even to involve suspicion of political intrigue, were filled with s 
generous spirit of forbearance and hopefulness; and the free field afforded in the 
Conference to all shades of opinion cannot but be followed by happy results. 
Dean Vahl, on an early day of the Conference, justly alluded to the kindly spirit 
in the breasts of the Danish people as to religious differences, and this will doubtless 
continue and spread ; nor was it without interest that in his pathetic closing address 
Dr. Kalkar, to whom the Conference owes so muck, reminded the meeting of the 
letter of the late Queen Dowager of Denmark to Queen Isabella of Spain on behalf 
of Matamoros and other Spanish sufferers for conscience’ sake. : 

6, A sixth and last impression is that of gratitude for the truly cordial and 
hospitable welcome accorded to the Alliance meeting by all classesin Denmark. The 
simple dignity and courtesy with which the Royal Family expressed their interest by 
attendance on the meetings were suitably acknowledged by the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Wm. McArthur, Count Bernstorff, and others. The sympathy of leading ministers 
of the Danish Church, manifested by attendance and public recognition, and the ever-. 
growing and frequently overcrowded attendance of the people, deserve also the 
warmest thanks. Those who have had the good fortune to learn in private circles 
how much of high intelligence, of refined Christian culture, and of earnest Christian 
zeal distinguish the family life of the best types of Danish Christianity will cherish 
their remembrances of Copenhagen and its Alliance meetings with yet deeper interest, 
and will pray with all others that a country so beautiful, so full of memories of 


_ Service to early British Missions—as was so justly acknowledged by Dr. Underhill 
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4 as to the of Christian theology in Germany ; by Professor Octii, asto 
i regarding Sailors’ Missions all over the impossible 
varieties of Christian work described, all of which, speaking by contrast with former 
mentioned it, that there were in Denmark 4,000 Good Templars, 
sources, that drankenness was abating m Sweden. The luminous reports, already 
+ 
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logians and scholars, so well fitted to help the development of Christian 


life, may receive, as well as give, a rich blessing in connexion 


so happily concluded. 


King—bound also by so many ties not only to England, but to other 
the world, and, as is seen in the recent labours of Martensen and other 


on behalf of the Baptist Society, and expressed in the letter of the 
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i . years, is in advance. The interesting statements of Pastor Fliedner record progress 
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Aastria. The terrible details as to intemperance, in the paper of Pastor Rindfleisch, 
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5 Let me not forget the interesting details on Sunday-schools by Mr. Fountain 
Hartley, and Mr. Croil, of Montreal; nor the various discussions outside the 
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growing and frequently overcrowded attendance of the people, deserve also the 
warmest thanks. Those who have had the good fortune to learn in private circles 
how much of high intelligence, of refined Christian culture, and of earnest Christian 
zeal distinguish the family life of the best types of Danish Christianity will cherish 
their remembrances of Copenhagen and its Alliance meetings with yet deeper interest, 
and will pray with all others that a country so beautiful, so full of memories of 
service to early British Missions—as was 20 justly acknowledged by Dr, Underhill 
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| Baumann, as to the progress of Christian theology in Germany ; by Pro‘essor Octli, asto 
7 a growing retarn to faith in German Switzerland; by Dr. Van Wyk, as to the success 
of volantary religious education in Holland ; by all the speakers regarding Denmark 
. a and Sweden ; and even in so hard a field of work, by Pastor Storrjohann, of Ohristiania, 
i regarding Sailors’ Missions all over the Baltic. It is impossible to enumerate the 
. varieties of Christian work described, all of which, speaking by contrast with former 
| | Conference. I happened one day, by mistake, to stumble into a large gathering of 
| | women, which filled at an extra hour the whole of the lower hall of the Bethesda 
| meeting-place. I have no doubt @hat progress was reported upon the matter under 
debate, but the very presence of so large a company of representative women 
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have been thereby obtained from the public Cloud for masters, and one at Fontenay-les- 
Roses for school-mistressss. 
The life and correspondence of Adolphe, Is 1877 there were still 41,712 un- 
Menod are about to appear, and are eageriy | breveted teachers, principally friars or nuns, 
looked for. teaching by virtae of letters of obedience from 
The number of primary schools in France, their 
as stated by the Minister of Public lastrac- or no guarantee 
tion, is 75,637 (infant schools not included), | remain 21,781 
124,965 teachers, 6,076,535 scholam, in- toleration ends 
cluding infante. The higher schools, dueto| The votes of 
the imitiative of the commune about five years changed 
ago, number 570, with 30,000 pupils. Dar- | 1,940 schools, 
ing the last five years, forty-two training | ecclesiastical "— 
schools have been opemed, besides ome at St. | 1,475 during 
GERMANY. 
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vened after the reception on August 30, gave the opportanity for the spirit of union and 
love to be exercised, and the foreign members of the Conference attended worship in the 
various charches, when appropriate rermons introduced to the congregations the Evangelica! 
Alliance, and the great objects it seeks to promote. It was remarked that at the English 
morning service, conducted by the British Chaplain and the Rev. Prebendary Anderson, 
many ministers of the Nonconformist Churches were present, heartily joining in the same. 

The dail morning meetings for prayer were a marked feature throughout the 
same. The spirit of grace and supplication was poured out, and the rich blessing that rested 
upon all the proceedings was doubtless given in answer to prayer. Several afternoon 


— meetings for instraction in the Christian life were held, so as not to interfere with the general 


meetings, and these wers especially appreciated by our Scandinavian friends. The manifest- 


ation of brotherly love and union among the members of various Churches who differed 


from each other so widely in Church polity, etc., and the Christian liberty which characterized 
all the proceedings, deeply impressed the minds of pastors and laity of the Latheran 
Chnreb. The gatherings of ladies and gentlemen in the evenings, at the close of the meetings, 
in the rooms of a neighbouring restaurant, which had been set apart for the purpose, greatly 
extended the spiritual interest and benefit ; social intercourse was thus promoted, and inter- 
change of thought and feeling freely took place. On these occasions, at intervals, hymns and 
spiritual songs were rung, and short addresses were given. 

On Wedneeday afternoon, September 3, a delightful excursion was made to Roskilde, 
where the chief object of attraction was the ancient and beautiful Cathedral. A special 
train had been prepared for the members and friends of the Alliauce—about one thousand 
in momber— who availed themselves of the arrangement. The day was bright 
and pleasent; the town was gaily decorated with flags, and the people all turned ont 
to observe the procession which passed through the street on its way to the Cathedral. The 
Venerable Archdeacon, with his clerzy in their robes, received the visitors at the entrance, and 
invited all to enter; the organ pealed out a welcome, and soon the body of the Cathedral 
was crowded with a congregation gathered from all countries in Europe, and from many 
Evangelical Churches, Such a spectacle in a Latheran church in Denmark had never 
before been witnessed ; it bore testimony to the grace and power of the Holy Spirit, who has 
made all one in Christ Jesus. After a song of praise, the Archdeacon, supported by two of 
the clergy, stood on the chancel steps, and in a truly Catholic and loving address expressed bis 


ecenes in the life of King Christian rv. attracted great attention. A shady walk of half « 
mile brought the company to a garden embosomed among trees and shrubs, where refresb- 
ments were laid out on tables, dnd seats provided for rest. Here a period of two hours was 
very pleasently paseed, and from a rustic platform which had been erected short addresses 
were given by several speakers. At 7 o’clock word went round that a sacred concert would be 
given in the Cathedral before the return to Copenhagen; this was greatly appreciated, and 
the music and singing were beautiful. The moon had risen, and was shining brightly, before 
the company left the Cathedral and said adien to Roskilde 


It only remains now to notice the evangelistic services which took place on the two 
Sunday evenings in the open streets, in the poorest quarters of the city, and in the 
ship. A band of gentlemen and ladies, chiefly foreign friends, led by Dean V 
and Mr. Wright, visited several courts and alleys. The Gospel was preached in its 
simplicity, and the addresses interpreted by Dean Vahl ; large crowds listened with eager 
interest, and gladly accepted tracts. The Bethel ship was crowded at 7.30 o'clock ; seafaring 
men were in the msjority, and many ladies and gentlemen were present. ‘The addresses 
were by foreign pastors and laymen; Dean Vahl again interpreting, and the deepest 
attention was given. This Bethel institution is a permanent mission work for the city, and 
has been greatly owned by God. At 9 o’clock, when the meeting was over, many friends, 
at the invitation of Pastor Prior and his wife, went to their house for tea, atid spent an 
hour together in brotherly fellowship. The social gatherings, which have been marked 


sympathy in the principles and objects of the Evangelical Alliance, and his great pleasure in 
meeting brethren from so many lands. Permission was then given to view the 
handsome monuments of the kings of Denmark, and two 
i On another occasion, at the close of the evening meeting, a sacred concert was given 
. 7 in St. Mary's Church. This also was a great treat, and the beautiful building was filled 
} with the members of the Conference. 
mit 
At 
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feature of the Conference, have proved, with God's blessing, very effective in cementing 


fraternal affection and union. 


In closing this imperfect sketch the Council desire very gratefully to acknowledge the 
itality shown to the British delegates, and the active and valuable services of the 


warm hospitality 
venerable President, Dr. Kalkar, and Dean Vahl. 


The members of the 


Committee also worked untiringly and very efficiently. Mr. Olof Hansen, Mr. Middelboe, 
Mr. Fedderséo, and Mr. V. Wright rendered in many waye all the assistance i1 their power. 


Copenhagen University. 


After devotional exercises, 

Dr. Katxar delivered the address 
welcome. The venerable President said : 
The Christian world hed often been witness 
of great assemblies, but none recorded iu national 
or in ecclesiastical eoukl compare with 
that little community at tecost who met with 
one accord in one and on whom the Spirit 
of God descended. That was the first awakening 
of the Charch into life. Thank God, the echoes 
of that first Pentecostal miracle still resounded in 
the Church of Christ. It was the hope of all 
true Christians that such days might arrive when 
the faithful would come ir vast crowds from every 
country, and with one heart and one voice glorify 
God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. | 
It was this longing for union among Evangelical 
Christians of all inations and all nation- 
alities which had called into existence the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. On bebalf of the Danish Com- 
mittee, and of those whom the Committee 
sented, he welcomed most heartily the t 
friends of that society who bad come to the 
Copenhagen Confercnce. In the first place, he 
would greet his own dear countrymen to whom it 
to by the faithtal witnesses of the last 
century by Balle and Mynster, Grundtvig and 
Martensen. Next, he welcomed bis Scandinavian 
kinsmen, who had come from the wood-clad cou 
who hed cherished the old memories 


FE 


Atlantic, who were now vieing with their brethren 


Jalism. 


in the Old World in the gicrious pursuit of carry- 


the of the Gospel from country to country, 
seas! Welsomete 


RE 


Lloter 


a F 


and Father; and all, in spite 


y the 
antipathy.” The password of the Alliance for all 
jn that assembly was—*“ Peace with them that 
call on the Lord out of a pure heart.” With this 
welcome he would combine the exhortation of the 
Apostle—*“ Let us hold fast the profession of 
our faith, without wavering ; for He is faithful that 
promised : and let us consider one another, to pro- 
voke unto love and unto good works ; not forsaking 
the assembling of ourselves, as the manner of some 
is, but exhorting one another; and so much the 


more as you see the day approaching.” 

A considerable number of delegates then 
came forward, and on bebalf of the different 
nationalities acknowledged the welcome— 
some speaking in English, others in Swedish, 
some in German, others in French, and so 
on. All, more or less, described the reli- 
gious condition of their various nations, aod 
expressed their desire for a strong accentua- 
tion of the union which already exists among 
Evangelical Christiane, This wish for com- 
bined action was all the more emphatically 
+vineed in regard to ‘those countries which 


more than ever feared the spread of Ration- 
| vu 2 


~ 


THE OPENING MEETING. 
The reception foreign delegates took 
place on Saturday evening, August 30, in the ht from Germany, who had taught that science 
The body of the hell was crowded with ng country of 
representatives of the different continental etherlands, w seg valiantly 
tries, g waters, avd which produced famous 
were present, Those who could not find | scholars who bad astonished the world! Sincerely 
room below ascended to the gallery, from | 
which they viewed the interesting scene. 
The numerous company included many 
gentlemen well known in the diplomatic, 
ecclesiastic, and civil circles ; and in there 
respects the assemblage compared favourably 
with any similar gathering on former occa- 
sions. nationalities, spiritual gifts, and daily habits 
life, confessed their belief in the same Catholic 
Church, in the same universal articles of faith. 
| No denomination dared to declare itself alone the | 
| possessor of the whole undivided truth, because 
| the Apostle had himself ealled to their mind that | 
| to every one of them the grace of God was given ' 
by the effectual working of His power. There- : 
| fore, on that occasion, a welcome was offered to 
all who, in bumility and earnestness, were united 
| to their common Head, Jesus Christ, Stranger ‘a 
| then any other were the ties which bound them i ; 
to Him who loved them with an eternal love; or a | 
(as expressed by one of the most orthodox he 
Lutheran Churchmen) “the sympathy between ell 
from heroic age of the North. Turning to | 
the West and East, he welcomed “the men of 
facts,” as he called them, whose home was the 
| British Isles, to whose country belonged the | 
honour of idea of a Christian 
association having which had met with uni- 
and who, with far-secing glance, | 
vent to prophesy that the Evangelicel 
Alliance would yet assemble in Rome and in Jeru- | | 
= 
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eed of 1705, under the patronage of 
Frederick 1v., King of Denmark, from whom 
the Princess of Wales was « direct lineal 


: 


there was 


ossured the country would decline alro. 

The Lord Mayor's address was taken down 
in shorthand by Dean Vahl, who then 
translated it to the meeting in Danish for the 
Lenefit of his tellow-countrymen. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
The Rev. T. McCutziacn, ex-President of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, England, 
contributed a paper on the above subject. 
The writer was unavoidably absent through 
illness, but his address was read by the Rev. 
W. Nicholas, of Limerick. The following is 
a summary of the paper :— 
The living organizations of the Christian re- 
are mostly ecclesias/ical. It has to do 
wainly with churches, the individual members of 
which it gathers where it can. The first Christian 
Church, the mother Church, founded at Jerusalem 


At same time, it is a matter of rejoicing 
when whole households held 


discipline, sons and ht 
the murture and'edmonition of the Lard. 
Happy is the family that is in such « case. Then 
is realized the description of the Psalmist: “ That 
be 
of 


as 

the whole family is influenced by the 
saving grace of God, Christian life 
peace and harmony will be unbroken voice 
of discord. Infirmities there may be, but there 
will be no domestic scandals, no family jars, no 


Damage may be done in the family to the — 
interests of religion by those who profess the 
Christian life, whose conduct is inconsistent with 
their ession. If they have 


outside public. In this way the 
inexperienced, who can ouly judge of 


prejudiced for life against the 
On the other band, the genuine 
be the more admired, the nearer and the 
aig As the works of man’s art 

perfect under the microscope w 
by the naked eye, and as the works of 
natare look to advantage when closely 


greater 
minutely inspected, so is it with spurious 


The resolution was then put to the meeting, 
and carried with great cordiality and una- 
nimity. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 
Im the evening, a public meeting was held 
i im the large Hall, under the presidency of 
- the Lord Mayor of London, ur. There 
was a crowded attendance. é 
The Cuaramay, in the course of bis | tmilies in cach case, formed an part 
a of the Charch. But whether the houscbolds of 
Aquila, and Nympbas, and Philemon “ continued 
steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine, and fellowsbip, 
So of bread, and in prayers,” with 
the believers their several localities, or not, it is 
pista thet in certain 
that those who served | point, Christian families pow may what we 
and Master should strive may venture to call a church in a house. That is 
to say, Christian family, in-addition to its 
extension of His Kingdom. | membership with other believers in public 
perilous times. That was | denominational charch, may and ought to have s 
a Hy the fect in other countries: it was domestic form of religion, a bousebold recognition 
EEcly so in bis own land. In England | of God. There should be family worship con- 
ducted by the parents as joint ministers; and by 
EE a great deal of vice and irreligion ; a 
them there should be the regular reading 
but if the religion of Christ extended on every | ..nosition of Holy Seriptare for the benefit of 
= band, his country would prosper with the | children and servants. By the inculeation of 
: blessing of God upon it. If, om the other | sound doctrins and } the maintenance of a godly 
hand, religion declined, and if infidelity and 
other forms of error made progress, he felt 
quarreis between husbdanc BO 
treatment of parents by disobedient children, no 
bickerings amongst sisters, no unbrotherly conten- 
| | 
4 | e ip wi a in ness, 
a lie, and do not the truth. This living lie cannot 
on the day of Pentecost, was polyglot in the | escape the notice of servants and near kindred, 
languages of its members, and almost cosmopolitan | however it may escape the o 
in the places from which they came. And 
| although it is scarcely possible now to form a 
; church of “devout men out of every nation under 
+ heaven,” still Christianity is willing to gather 
1 | converts from all available sources, and the Lord 
‘te | adds to the Church such as are being saved, come 
ai from where they will, irrespective of entire local 
communities or com families. 
the beginning. The first admission of = to 
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who has everlasting strength, and supplicate His 
help, that they realize their unity. Wo see a 
whole church holding together by the exercise 
of prayer. These churches may embrace between 

various schools of theological thought ; 


Prayer observed at the op 4 
yer at openi the 
Day of Prayer for Ireland. the U ney 

Christians 
that 


mote “concerts for prayer. 


nion upon 

of every name, both 

unha oo The various united ser- 
vices by 


unity in Christ Jesus. In trying to enforce the 
duty of prayer, let us establish ite reasonableness. 
Certain stadents of nature have industriously 
circulated the iden that snch a “reign of law 

exists as leaves no room for efficacious prayer. 
The whole spirit of the age isin the direction of 
an appeal to nature. To these objections I would 
say: “Have you appealed to natare? Unto 


the cue of the whole subject. When the dis- 
ciples asked Him for instruction in prayer, He 
gave them not only the perfect form and perfect 
model we usually style the Lord's Prayer, but He 
also furnished them with a suitable defence. Our 
Lord makes His appeal to nature. Human 
nature and human society constitute a most im- 
portant part of the order of nature. He found 
prayer ya and the answer coming to it 
according to the order of nature. A_ neig!ibour 
intercedes for bread to feed a perishing friend. 
He does not succeed iu getting it at first, but 
importunity at length wins the day, and his 
prayer proves efficacious: all this is in the order 
of natare. The Supreme Being who constracted 
nature on the prayer plan, also leftrvom for the 
analogous exercise of prayer as between His 
creatures and Himself. Moreover, when we look 
at the special answer which Jesus says we have 
a right to expect, we find that answer analogous 
to what is going on around us daily. The answer 
was in the form of an inspiration: “If ye, then, 
being evil, know how to give guod gifts unto 
our children, bow much more shall your pete J 
ather give the Holy Spirit to them that 
Him!” It is the prayerless people who misinter- 
pret the mystery of prayer. God can and will 
give the. Holy Spirit unto them that ask Him ; 
and when the Holy Spirit comes He intensifies 
our longings, so that we sometimes find them too 
deep and too profound for articulate utterance. 
Another characteristic of prayer is that God 
never misinterprets the meaning of — expres- 
sion of the heart. It may be a flood of téars, a 
groan unutterable, some thought and feeling too 
for tears; but God never mistakes the 
the tried soul presents, for the reason 
Jesus gives: “ Our Father knoweth what things we 


* | have need of before we ask Him.” We lay all at 


the feet of God; while we realize that we add 
nothing to His knowledge, we do not even suggest 
any alteration in His plans, bat believe thas His 
plan is broad enough to inclade the petitions of 


workmanship, created 
in Christ anto good works,” have nothing 
to fear from the microscopic observation of bome- 
tempt,” and “ No man is a hero to his valet,” do may contaiu systems which are in 
known, the more they are admired and and | of Common Prayer holds all together in a 
the greater is their influence for good. most instructive unity, and demonstrates what a 
oe ima v ors 
97 on | more important work than when it seeks to pro- 
style. He spoke of an admirable sermon 
delivered on the previous day a 
Rev. Prebendary Anderson, of 
that men were not so much ed 
books as by persons. They a uspiring spirit, all tend more than any- 
knowledge from literature, but me thing else to promote the manifestation of oar 
were their teachers. It was 
contact, by intercourse of mind a 
and besrt with heart, that EE was 
moulded, giving and receiving impressions 
so that every man was as a | 
10,000 patient touches of his 
the characters of those with - 
giviag then nature shall you go.” Our Lord has given us 
they might wear for | 
learned more from men than : 
en how forcibly does the if 
to the influences exerted, not | ' 
society at large, but in the family |! | : 
discussed in the Conference would | i 
vital, more practical, or one of more | i | 
power than this in its influence on | 
ME «churches. If they wanted a com- | 4 
aa the beauty of family religion, | | 
find it in the “ Cottar’s Saturday | ae 
y 
the heart. There was no end to the | i 
nor ought there to be; because so | 
there was a church in the house rs | 
ould be a church in the State and 
in the world; but when the church M 
use ceased to be, the church in the 4 i 
no longer exist, and by-and-bye | 
be no charch in the world. If my 
pious person in the house but ms OT 
pious person ought to be the 
it was who first began with } | 
and her influence continued the 
longest. God bless the influence and the | 
memory of every Christian mother in that = a | 
audience, in that land, and throughout the mit 
world | 
THE POWER OF PRAYER Pa 
was the title of = paper read by the Rev. R mt |) 
MoCmurwe of Dublin, who said :— | 
There is no unifying element in the world th | 
equal to prayer. Ts when individanls in 
scious weakness gather round the feet of ‘Him ! | 


France. 


that Protestantism should be so inferior in 
point of numbers, but that it should exist at 
all, It had been variously estimated that 
there were 1,000,000, and again, 650,000 
Protestants. But though still few, there had 
been much increase in Protestant organiza- 
tions during this century. Instead of 150 
pastors in 1804, there were now more than 
800, and in some purely Catholic districts 
Protestant churches have sprung up of late 
years. The moral position of Protestantism 
was a superior one, both in the literary, com- 
mercial, and political world. It was animated 
by a spirit of intelligence and initiative, and 
was respected by all sound thinkers; and if 
it were only to rise to the height of its mission 
it would play a great part in the destinies 
of the country. Speaking of ecclesiastical 
matters, M. Récolin referred to the free 
ehurches of various denominations, and 
chiefly to the free churches properly so 
called, which represented some important 
principles, though, since the formation 
of weir union in 1849 (owing to the fact 
that division was repugnant to the French 
mind), they had not made much 

The Lutheran Church, though a great loser 
by the separation of Alsace from France, had 
bravely held its ground, and was remarkable 


for its benevolent and educational agencies. | i 


In the Reformed Church there was, as among 
the Lutherans, a division of opinion on doc- 


FF 


‘Peeks 


of the Holy Spirit, greater earnestness im 
opposing the superstition and infidelity so 
prevalent. The question of salvation should 
occupy a more central place in the teachings 
of the pulpit ; there should be more concen- 
tration in works of charity, more variety im 
evangelical operations, and a more decided 


hagen) read a paper on 


Training of the Clergy by the Universities 


of Scandinavia.” In the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms a little over 8,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants are found, of which a very large majority 
belong to the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Dissenters being in Denmark 9 per 1,000, in 
Norway 4 per 1,000, in Sweden 14. The 
clergy are trained at one of the four univer- 
sities, and in Iceland a seminary is provided 
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$ a His people and the answers those petitions reall, trine, and also (and im this it differed from 
. & demand. We wust promote the practice of united | the Lutheran) in ecclesiastical mattera. The 
i yer in conferences like the present where) in were opposed to the holding of 
diflerences sink into orthodox felt 
lt before the Throne of the synods, while the so strongly 
of united action, that, unable 
fe We do act worship | to mene the 
5 , terian, Congregationalist, or a Methodist | to secure the sanction of the Government for 
im 
we get inte, the of uniting official synods among themselves ; and out of 
to do in heaven. 
liz The language used in the morning was 
‘ principally Danish, and the English addremes | the work ' 
4 in the evening were interpreted into Danish | salaries 
§ by Dean Vahl, who, in that capacity, was 
. actively employed throughout the Corferenee. 
Torspar, 2. 
| | The Conference reassembled this morning ; 
Count Bernstorff, of Berlin, presiding. 
REPORTS ON THE STATE OF RELIGION. 
Pastor of Paris, submitted a report 
e with particular reference to Protestantism in 
France. He remarked, respecting its nu- 
merical position, that it was not surprising | hopes 
was being done by Conferences and otherwise. 
But what was needed was a fresh outpouring 
theology. 
SCIENTIFIC TRAINING OF CLERGY. 
The Rev. Professor Scuartine (Copen- 
Scientific 
for that purpose. The writer argued for the 
| the necessity of all ministers being trained 
S) theologically ; or, if exception should be 
if allowed to that rule, then there should be 
Hi. two classes—some trained theologically, and 
“i | some only practically. He held that it was 
itt necessary fora minister to read the Scriptures 
} } | knowledge of Latin, the- greatest part of 
etait patristic and theological literature being writ- 
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He 
of the hist 
to 
which embraced ethics anc 
religion gave to the 
point when he preached 
philosophy of religion especial 
weapons against the infid 
times. 
Lower Hall, a German by their writ 
Rev. Dr. Scuarr, of N ind in the 
to disti 
= others, and i 
REPORTS ON THE STATE OF 
ntme 
Germany. 
Pastor Baumaxs (Berlin) in his x party, | 
9 shadows 
on of special 
preachers, 
hasty testimony Al | 
on the delicate 
y, the history - 
opisions were , 
after the publication of Madame Ae 
subjected. difficulty of 
he Evangelical Alliance in this on | 
been very great, as, on the one han 
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Great as had been their civilisation and attain | various countries assembled in the French 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE BRITISH BRANCH, 
TO BE HELD AT BRIGHTON, OCTOBER AND 


Tu General Conference at Copenhagen having absorbed so mach time and attention during 
the past few months, the arrangements for the Annual British Conference have necessarily 


Wednesday, October 28 and 29, in the Music Room of the Pavilion. 

Many members of the British Branch were present at the recent Conference in Copen- 
hagen, but it is hoped that some of these, and many who were prevented visiting Denmark, 
will be able to attend the Conference at Brighton. 

As the next number of Christendom will be issued before the meeting takes place, it 
will not be possible to publish details of the arrangements for our readers ; bat we would ask 
all members and friends of the Evangelical Alliance who may entertain the hope of being 
present, to send us early information, in order that they may receive the programme and 


Alliance House, 7, Adam Street, Strand, London, w.c. sa 


*,* Remittances may be made payable to the order of either of the Secretaries 
(Lieut. -General Field, o.8., and Mr. A. J. Arnold), or to the Treasurer. 


Alliance Houre, 7, Adam Street, Strand, London, w.c. 
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im the morning and evening. to be « refreshing and profitable climax 
In the afternoon of Gunday a number of the delightful meetings of the 
members and friends of the Alliaace from | ference. 
been delayed. 
Communications having been opened with Christian friends in Brighton, we have now 
| the pleasure to announce that the Conference will be held in that town, on Tuesday and 
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